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Puritanism in Literature. 
MacLean Prize Oration By Marion M. MILuer or Oni0. 


HE beauty of form and color, the “ world of sense” in 
English Literature, has ever been Pagan. The highest 
beauty of Spirit, the “ world of mind” in it, has ever been 
‘Christian; and the form of Christianity which has most 
affected our Literature, is Puritanism. 

The first distinctive period in English Letters was what 
Taine has called the Pagan Renaissance. England was 
then in its young manhood. The nation itself was a living 
example of the “ Lusty Juventus ”—thoughtless and pleas- 
ure-loving youth—of its Morality Plays. Chivalry was in 
its bloom. Its stern vows and fasts and hard service alone, 
had passed away, its romantic splendors and gayeties still 
survived. In their love of life and form and color, men 
instinctively shrank from the dogmas of the School-men, to 
whom all these delights were either an abhorrence or the 
allurements of the Evil One. 

Their joyous Aryan blood, bounding in harmony with the 
pulsations of every form of life around them, brought their 
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affections back to the ancient Pagan worship of Nature, and 
so to Greece and Rome the poets went for their models. 

But this Pagan Literature, this fair exotic brought from 
classic skies, had no firm root in English soil. Though it 
spread so rapidly and flourished so thriftily, it soon would 
have withered away, “ because it had no depth of earth,” 
had not the sturdy English traits of earnestness and moral 
purpose been engrafted into it. These qualities were given 
it by Puritanism; not the Puritanism of the sad-colored 
garb and nasal cant as we are so apt to imagine, but the 
earlier Puritanism of Elizabethan culture and courtliness. 
It is not Praise-God Barebones, but Spenser, chivalrous, 
imaginative Spenser, who is the representative Puritan. 

As Christianity slowly worked its way into the hearts of 
our heathen ancestors, so did Puritanism, through Spenser, 
steal into our Pagan Literature. The early missionaries of 
the Church, instead of enraging the heathen by tearing 
away all their beautiful forms of worship and stamping out 
ancient customs and ceremonies, won their sympathies by 
preserving aught in the old faith that was beautified by 
tradition or sanctified by remembrance. These forms they 
incorporated into the Christian religion, giving them new 
meanings and infusing into them a newspirit. They can- 
onized their Puritan heroes, they christened their heathen 
holy-places. Eastern and Yule-tide and Sunday remained 
the same in name, in spirit they were wholly Christian. 
Bale-fires were still allowed to gleam in the summer evenings 
upon the hills and high-places of the land, yet the youths, as 
they leaped in sport through the quivering flames, thought 
no longer of “ passing through the fire to Baal,” but rejoiced 
in the religion that permitted them the innocent revelry of 
the Eve of St. John. Thus the Church worshipped, with 
the spirit of Christianity, in the temple of Paganism. 

In the same way our Pagan Literature, descended from 
noble Greek through lascivious Italian, was gradualiy Christ- 
ianized by Spenser, the first great missionary of Puritanism. 
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He was peculiarly fitted for this work. His poetic temper- 
ament alone, would have made him the first of the poets 
of the Renaissance ; his lovable Christian character has 
rendered him the delight of a nation, the third star in its 
poetic firmament. He outdid Petrarch in polish of versifica- 
tion, yet his beautiful stanza sets forth as orthodox a belief 
as the “ Institutes” of Calvin. Loyal as the other poets to 
Elizabeth the Queen, he transcends them all in the depth of 
his love for Elizabeth his wife. 

So Spenser, the truest of Pagans and noblest of Puritans, 
may truly be called the St. Paul of Literature, the first 
apostle of “high seriousness” in English poetry. “ All 
things to all men,” he was the very one to win over the 
nation, by the perfection of sensuous beauty, to a love of 
that spiritual beauty which should underlie and transfigure 
all. He destroyed not the classic goddesses; under the 
magic of his touch, they became radiant with the halo of 
the Christian graces. The Muses still sang of Love and 
Valor and Earthly Beauty, yet intermingled with it all, we 
hear the hymns of Heavenly Love and Truth. 

The same Puritanism, which, through Spenser, has given 
to English poetry its spirituality, imbued, through Shake- 
speare, English drama with high moral purpose. All the 
mighty powers of that master mind, which, in his early 
poems, seemed about to cast their weight on the side of 
licentiousness, were diverted, undoubtedly by Puritan influ- 
ence, to the cause of morality, and the drama was saved. 

Then as corruption grew into the Church from the com- 
promise of Pagan form and Christian spirit, as the tares of 
ancient heathenism, lying dormant so long, sprang up to 
choke out the good seed of true religion, so did the Pagan 
element in our literature debase and destroy the Puritan. 
The fervid and natural imagery of the Elizabethan poets 
degenerated into the far-fetched analogies and uncouth con- 
ceits of the so-called Metaphysical School. As Taine says: 
“With Carew, Suckling and Herrick, prettiness takes the 
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place of the beautiful,” and “side by side with prettiness, 
comes affectation ; it is the second mark of decadence.” 

The remedy for these evils lay in Literature itself. As the 
church was reformed by the northern earnestness which in 
its early days it had incorporated from the Teutonic heathen, 
so was our English literature to be purified by the revival of 
its ancient Saxon spirit of Truth. This showed itself, in its 
severest form, in the Puritanism of the second period, the 
Puritanism of Cromwell and his Ironsides. As in the 
strong arm and firm strokes with which Luther nailed his 
theses to the church-door, we see the spirit of old Thor, and 
hear the ringing of his hammer, Midlner the Mighty, so in 
those stern reformers whose surgery cut to the bone of our 
decaying Literature, we see the earnestness of their Saxon 
ancestors, the spirit of King Alfred the Truth-teller, come 
to life again! , 

Of these reformers, the firmest, yet tenderest, was Milton. 
Like Spenser, both classic and Christian, both Pagan and 
Puritan, he was greater than Spenser in that he drew his 
classic inspiration directly from the Greek tragedians instead 
of through Italian romanticists, and greater, furthermore, 
in that his Puritanism was tempered in the white heat of 
civil debate and war! Literature would have derived 
untold benefits had the “organ voice of England” given 
to it only Paradise Lost, and who can reckon its added debts 
to those prose pamphlets, wherein, like trumpet tones, Milton 
champions the cause of civil, domestic and religious liberty ? 

Then came Bunyan, sturdiest Puritan of them all! 
Almost Hebraic in his sublime simplicity, he has taught 
Hellenic culture the great lesson that, no matter how sim- 
ply arrayed, Truth is ever beautiful, aye, and often the 
grander, for very lack of ornament! With such a belief as 
they possessed, men of Bunyan’s stamp could not help ris- 
ing to heroic greatness. So terribly in earnest about life 
and death and their souls’ salvation, they have infused into 
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‘ our language and literature such a spirit of seriousness as, 
please God, shall never die! 

The lineal descendant of Bunyan’s faith is modern devo- 
tion to principle, and Carlyle sounds its watch-word in his 
sentence— bs Be 

“Truth is our divinity.” 

This is the Puritanism which must form the basis of our 
American Literature. It is devotion to moral principles that 
has made us a great nation; that has destroyed slavery; 
and that is, perhaps with wrong methods, but certainly with 
earnest intentions, striving to root out the evil of intoxica- 
tion from our midst. These great questions have made in 
the past, and can not help creating in the future, a vigorous 
American Literature. 

Speaking of the late Rebellion, Colonel Higginson says: 
“As ‘the Puritan has triumphed’ in this stern contest, so 
must the Puritan triumph in the more graceful emulations 
that are to come, but it must be the Puritanism of Milton, 
not of Cromwell only. The invigorating air of great moral 
principles must breathe through all our literature. It is the 
‘ expanding spirit of the seventeenth century by which we 
must conquer now.” 

Well does the same author answer Mathew Arnold’s 
criticism that “the Puritan spirit in America was essentially 
hostile to literature and art,” by saying: “The Puritan life 
was only historically inconsistent with culture ; there was no 
logical antagonism. Indeed, that life had in it much that 
was congenial to art in its enthusiasm and its truthfulness. 
Take these Puritan traits and employ them in a more genial 
sphere; add intellectual training and sunny faith, and you 
have a soil suited to art above all others.” 

This Puritanism is our defense against the schools of 
Arnold and Swinburne, the classic and sensuous Pagans of 
the nineteenth century. If they speak of the delights of 
material beauty, we can turn to Spenser and his praises of 
the inner and spiritual. If they boast of their unbounded 
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license, we can glory in the liberty of Milton, harmonious 
alike with God’s laws and man’s. If they tempt us to waste 
our lives in laughter and song, we can listen to Carlyle, 
thundering the warning of Scripture, “ Know thou that for 
all these things, God will bring thee unto judgment!” And 
if they say , “Come with us, away from the common herd, 
out of this age of strife, back into the glorious days of 
old, to Grecian beauty of style and sweep of soul,” we can 
reply, “ Bunyan’s style is good enough for us, and we will 
cast our lot with his readers,—with the plain, blunt men for 
whom the truest and most lovable orators and poets have 
ever spoken and sung. We will take Sumner and Lowell 
and Whittier, and you may have Rossetti and Wilde and 
Whitman. When in future ages corruption shall have 
seized your fleshly beauty, and your sensuousness shall seem 
as loathsome to men as the licentiousness of the Restoration 
is to us, then shall the people remember, as they remember 
the incorruptible virtues of departed friends, the graces of 
spirituality, of earnestness, of liberty, of simplicity and of 
moral purpose, the gifts which Puritanism has given to 
Literature.” 





Endymion. 


N SOME green nook upon Mount Latmos, lies 
In endless sleep, the youth Endymion, 
Ruddy and shapely as a dreaming faun 
Whom roguish wood-nymphs deck in merry guise. 
But ah, for him comes no such glad surprise 
As that the wakened satyr looks upon. 
And oh, for her, the Night Queen, watcher wan 
Beside him till the beckoning stars arise, 
Who, with a thousand kisses and sweet sighs, 
Storms his unyielding eye-lids, comes no dawn 
Of waking love to greet her pleading cries. 
Alas for lovers all, who ne’er surmise 
The veil betwixt them is of thinnest lawn, 
And die in doubt. Love, open thou our eyes! 
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The Elizabethan of the Nineteenth Century. 






























OHN KEATS was ambitious of fame, but he breathed 
out his life in the belief that his reputation was but the 
flower of a day. The hope which said, “{ think I shall be 
among the English poets after my death,” faded out into 
that despair of renown which threw back from the grave 
its cry of agony, “ Here lies one whose name was writ in 
Water.” 

But the young poet’s fame did not sink into nothingness, 

a. neither did it rise for many years to its present height. A 

quarter of a century after Keats’ death, we find a con- 
descending notice of his name, of which the following is a 
short extract: “Mr. Keats,” says the article, “had great 
sensibility and imagination. The fragment of Hyperion, 
his last performance, obtained the admiration of Lord 
Byron.” 

To-day how different. Within a few weeks died one, 
whose chief claims to the world’s notice was as the 
biographer of John Keats. Lord Houghton was an ardent 
admirer, but his claims for his favorite never rose as high as 
those of an unimpassioned writer in the current Edinburgh 
Review, who makes these two bold statements: “ No Eng- 
lish poet (we speak not of the living,) belonging to the 
Augustan age of English poetry in the nineteenth century, 
is more read, and, when read and understood, more passion- 
ately loved, than Keats.” This first statement, though sur- 
prising, we do not question, as it seems the result of deliber- 
ate investigation into matters of fact: the second statement 
we believe is true, and we would inquire why it is true. 
What is the secret of Keats’ hold upon our interest and 
sympathy, which makes him to be “ more passionately loved”’ 
than any of his compeers? 

The scope and the limitations of Keats’ art have been care- 
fully, and we may safely say, finally, marked out by modern 
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criticism. It is not our purpose to dwell on its well-known 
verdict. The secret of Keats’ hold upon our hearts is, we 
believe, something more than his art, and lying in the nature 
of the man, in the principle, which holding his life informs 
his poetry. 

Whoever called Keats “An Elizabethan born out of due 
time,” set the seal upon the true interpretation of his power. 
The talisman of his success is his objectivity. To call the 
young poet an Elizabethan, was to say that he belongs to a 
creative, rather than to an analytic age of poetry. It marks 
him off with another school than that of the introspeetive 
nineteenth century. 

The other Augustan poets of the first rank—a splendid 
company—are subjective in their general tendency. Byron 
and Shelley are pessimists. Coleridge and Wordsworth are 
introspective, turning everything into human questioning. 
They all reflect the age of inquiry and of unrest. 

Keats, on the contrary, is objective. He has that Eliza- 
bethan simplicity which does not burden its song with draw- 
ing out the analogies of Nature and Humanity. 

All the freshness, the spontaneousness of Spenser, charac- 
terizes our poet, who was the pupil of that master. He is 
content with Nature as he finds it, and all his effort is to 
describe what lies before him, to let the world into the secret 
simply of what is, and is to be, loved. With Byron it was 
poetry for Byron’s sake; with Wordsworth it was poetry 
for erring humanity’s sake; with Keats it is poetry for 
poetry’s sake. 

We know that this view of Keats may be challenged. We 
may have lines quoted to show his introspection : 


The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few sad, last gray hairs; 
Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
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Or again— 
Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 


But on careful noting even of this exceptional ode (To a 
Nightingale) the introspection is in a sense conventional. 
It throws a sadness over the poem, enhancing its effect, but 
is not the main note of the song. The greatness of this 
magnificent ode is in his affectionate description. Note a 
few lines of the last stanza of the poem and mark their 
objective quality : 

Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 


Up the hill-side, and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades. 


It is Philomel and night and “ verdurous glooms,” which 
capture the poet’s heart and shape his feelings. It is the 
“ vision,” and not the “ waking dream,” which holds Keats 
in his phrensy and the reader in ecstasy. 

In Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind, to draw a contrast, is 
seen the introspective spirit supreme. We find there, indeed, 
much objective description, as there must be in all poetry, 
but the impression left upon us is subjective. 

It is not so much the wind lifting the autumn leaves, 
driving the clouds, heaping up wave-mountains, as the 
despairing cry of the poet, that burns into our minds and 
will not out. 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee, tameless and swift and proud. 


Here we find Nature subordinate, and ministering to 
human passion; in Keats, where it moves at all, human pas- 
sion gives life to the color and the music. 

It is true that a dark cloud hung over Keats’ head. He 
was, as it were, under sentence of death while he wrote, and 
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this would seem to incline his mind, like that of Heine, to 
introspection, if not to pessimism; but like Charles Lamb, 
whose life was ever wrapped in a shroud of impending mad- 
ness, everything, save a few sad notes, is full of hope and 
cheer. Keats, when near death, wrote a few sentences which 
will show, far more clearly than we can urge, the loveliness of 
his character and the objective quality of his thought. “ How 
astonishingly does the chance of leaving the world impress 
a sense of its natural beauties upon me. Like poor Falstaff, 
I do not ‘babble.’ I think of green fields; I muse with 
the greatest affection on every flower I have known from 
my infancy—their shapes and colors are as new to me as if 
I had just created them with a superhuman fancy. It is 
because they are connected with the most thoughtless and the 
happiest moments of our lives.” 

It is thus, then, that we are to understand Keats, and to 
understand him is to love him. He who would question, 
nay, he who would think deeply, need not enter. To love 
Keats is to lose oneself in his charm, and, in this age of intro- 
spection, what is better for us at times than this? 


What more felicity can fall to creature 
Than to enjoy delight with liberty? 





“To the Victor Belongs the Spoil.” 


“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too— 
Van, Van, you’re a used up man— 
Oh, Wilson Shannon will git a tannin’ 
From Tom, the wagoner-boy—.” 


paar these scraps of campaign melodies one beautiful 
morning in October, 1840, little Monroe Beverly followed 
his father’s cows to pasture. It was just after the October 
elections of that memorable campaign in which Ohio’s favorite 
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sons, William Henry Harrison and Tom Corwin, were car- 
ried by the flood-tide of Whig enthusiasm to their respective 
seats as President of the country and Governor of .the state. 

Our fathers well remember the excitement which then 
pervaded the whole Union, but nowhere was it so anbounded 
asin Ohio and Indiana. There, political ideas were but little 
discussed. It was a campaign of song and show, of bluster 
and brag, of slander and counter-slander; coons and roost- 
ers, log cabins and hard cider, hickory poles and petticoats, 
were the political materials which replaced arguments. 

Especially was it a contest of song, and long after the 
elections were over, the boys overflowed with music. Indeed, 
the older folks also retained their enthusiasm and, sad to 
state, their political bitterness ; but the strife which was real 
between the elders was only mimic between the boys. 

Monroe Beverly was an especially ardent Whig, for his 
older brother, Riley, had taken quite an active part as a 
speech-maker in the campaign, so much so that a coolness 
had sprung up between him and his sweetheart, Patty Ken- 
nedy, the daughter of the postmaster of the town, and, for 
the past few months, the real manager of the affairs of the 
office. Up until a short time previous to the opening of this 
story, she had carried the mail every morning and evening 
between the town and the steamboat landing on the Ohio, 
two miles below. 

Riley Beverly was clerk there at the Landing, and the 
business connection between him and Patty bade fair to 
merge into something nearer and dearer. Then her father 
became afflicted with a nervous disease which unfitted him 
for duty, and she took his place, giving over the position of 
mail-carrier to her little brother Lonnie. 

Ever since Jackson had inaugurated the “spoils system,” 
the postmasters were, in very deed, “offensive partisans,” 
and the more so at this particular time, because they were 
certain to be “ousted” in the event of Harrison’s election. 
Especially was this the case with Patty’s father, whose mal- 
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ady made him imagine that all the Whigs in general, and 
Riley Beverly in particular, were in a conspiracy the sole 
object of which was his removal. 

Patty entered into politics with all the warmth of a loyal 
daughter, and, on account of her father’s dislike toward 
Riley, treated him very coolly indeed. However, the little 
boys of both families were great friends, notwithstanding 
politics, and Lonnie frequently shared with Monroe the 
proud responsibility of carrying the mail, whenever the latter 
returned home to the village from spending a night with his 
brother at the Landing. 

This friendship did not lessen their partisanship, how- 
ever, and from early dawn, when he followed the cows over 
the commons to the pasture beyond, until he let down the 
bars in the evening, little Monroe went about singing the 
songs prophetic of Whiggish triumph. 

On this particular morning one would have supposed other 
than political thoughts would have occupied his mind. The 
sun had not yet gilded the highest vanes of the village in the 
valley below, yet the maples on Pentecost Hill, over the 
creek, shone with a glory that Jack Frost alone could never 
have given them. 

But the boy never raised his eyes to look on their beauty, 
for the frost that had conspired with the sunlight to render 
so gloriously appropriate the fanciful appellation of the 
height, by dowering its summit with so many gleaming 
tongues of flame, had also crisped the short grass of the 
common with a hoary coat that was hardly endurable to even 
the summer-toughened bare feet of the urchin who passed 
over it. He had deferred the day of their winter’s impris- 
onment as long as possible, so, rejoicing in their freedom, 
his feet went skipping and striding along in the hoof-prints 
of the hindmost cow, for there the cold had been crushed 
out until it was in some degree tolerable. 

Jumping along to the jerking accompaniment of a cam- 
paign song, entirely oblivious of his surroundings, he neared 
the road leading to the pasture. 
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“Oh, Wilson Shannon will get a tannin’ 
From Tom——” 


“ Hullo! what’s up?” he cried, startled by a succession of 
spasmodic sobs. Looking up, he saw they proceeded from 
a small boy perched behind a mail bag upon an old horse 
which was quietly grazing by the road-side. It was Lonnie 
Kennedy, bringing the early mail from the Landing. His 
only reply to Monroe’s question was a still more violent gust 
of sobs. 

** Why don’t you take the mail to town? Have you lost 
something ?”’ asked Monroe. 

“ No,” blubbered the little fellow between his sobs, “ but 
the City of Memphis brought the papers this morning, and 
they say (sob) that Harrison’s shorely ‘lected, and (sob) it’ll 
kill pa to lose his post-office, and—and I’m afraid to go home 
with the news. Say, if you’ll only take the mail in I’ll tend 
to your cows.” 

Of course Monroe was only too glad to be the herald of a 
Whig victory, and was quickly mounted on the old horse 
and urging him at full speed toward the post-office, yelling 
the news to every one he met. 

Patty had been sweeping out the store and was now at 
the door, leaning on the broom, and somewhat pensively 
gazing down the street, along the stream, through its gap in 
the Ohio hills, upon the yellow flood of the Beautiful River 
beyond. Down there was the single store called “The 
Landing,” and now that the election was over, her heart 
warmed toward Riley, and she thought how lonesome the 
poor fellow must be, and that he really hadn’t done anything 
so very bad, after all. 

Then ber view was suddenly obstructed by Monroe, tear- 
ing down the street like a tornado or a cow-boy. 

He drew rein at the office and handed over the mail and 
papers. He was too much of a boy to forego the cruel 
pleasure of his triumph. “Eh heh! so the beggarly Whigs 
did beat. Harrison’s ’lected;” and off he went to spread 
the news. 
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Patty turned away in sadness, grieving not so much that 
the Democrats were beaten and that they would be turned 
out of office, as that Riley could be so heartless as to glory 
~ over her in her defeat. “ What need was there,” she asked, 
“in sending Monroe with the news, when Lonnie was there 
to bring it ?” 

This thought rankled in her heart, and when a few days 
later, Riley, whom victory had made magnanimous, came to 
“ make it up” with her, she met his humble advances with 
bitter reproaches. He solemnly denied that he had ever 
intentionally insulted her, but she refused to believe him, 
and they parted in anger. 

Months passed; Harrison was inaugurated and the politi- 
cians and office-seekers whose importunities were one of the 
causes of the President’s death, were flocking to Washing- 
ton to receive their share of the spoils. 

In this throng went Riley Beverly, and rumors returned 
that his business there was to supplant Mr. Kennedy in the 
post-office. His popularity, together with his services in the 
campaign, gave him great influence, and the gossips said he 
was certain to accomplish his end. It was only after he had 
gone that Patty learned from her brother how Monroe 
Beverly had come to carry the mail that October morning, 
and then her contrition for her false accusations was 
swallowed up in her resentment of the greater injury Riley 
was doing her father and herself by his active enmity in try- 
ing to supplant them. 

“He might,” she said, “ remain quiet and allow some one 
else do the dirty work of the Whigs.” 

She confided none of these bitter thoughts to her father, 
but knowing how despondent disease had already made 
him, rather cheered him with the (to her) false hope that 
they could never be so heartless as to turn him out in his 
old age. All the while she was awaiting in the anguish of 
expectation, that ominous government document with the 
great red seal, which would, perhaps, craze her father, and 
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certainly break her heart by the fulfillment of Riley’s per- 
fidity. 

Long and long she waited but it never came. The suspi- 
cion throbbed through her heart that Riley, with the refine- 
ment of cruelty, intended to bring them the notice of evic- 
tion in person. She could not, she would not believe this of 
him whom she once had thought to be the soul of nobleness, 
until she heard of his return home and of his words that 
“he’d got what he went after.” 

Then she cared not whether she met him or not, or what 
she said or did; and when on the morrow he entered the 
office and tossed the long-expected government missive into 
her lap, she broke the silence by calmly saying: “ I suppose 
you know that this will send father to the asylum and break 
up our family? Well, it doesn’t matter,” she added with a 
strange attempt at a laugh, “ I suppose that you, with every 
one, have the right to claim your own; ‘ To the victor be- 
longs the spoil,’ they say.” 

Riley stood silent for a moment, bewildered by her words 
and manner. Then a light burst in upon him and he cried 
reproachfully, “Oh Patty, Patty, how could you think so 
hard of me! Read the letter and see for what I have been 
working all winter.” 

Patty hastily broke the seal and found the document to be 
the re-appointment of her father. There was a statement at- 
tached, to the effect that it was through the representations 
and influence of Riley Beverly that he was continued in 
office. 

Patty buried her face in her hands and sobbed out, 
“‘ Forgive me, Riley, if you can,” and Riley, after a hurried 
glance which showed him that the only possible spectator 
was a small three-year-old, and that he was peering intently 
into the dark mysteries of the letter-box, knelt and gently 
removing her hands, said, “ Patty, you just now said that I, 
with every one, have the right to claim my own. MayI?” 
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In Arcady. 


HEY sat in silence near a brook 
That past their feet did glide, 
And watched the lengthening shadows grow 
From off the mountain side. 


As through the leafy trees it swept, 
The wind with gentle murmur sighed, 

And with the fragrance of the pines 
The forest purified. 


They sat and looked upon the scene, 
All glorious, tinged with beauty rare ; 

Their hearts beat fast, their faces glowed, : 
And both were truly fair. 


A gentle breeze past o’er their cheeks, 
At that he bent his shapely head 

Far down ; their loving eyes then met, 
And on each other fed. 


They whispered low and sweet the tale 
Of how their joy could be complete, 
Of how for one the other lived, 
Their words with love replete. 


Thus fondly in the forest wild 

Their pure, true love they came to know— 
This tuft of moss and tender fern— 

The brook flowed on below. ‘ 





The Poetry of William Morris. 


CHLEGEL has said, “The essence of all poetry may be 

said to consist in three things: Invention, Expression, 
Inspiration. In a great inventive genius, the other two ele- 
ments,—expression and inspiration,—can scarcely be absent. 
But without any creative or inventive power, properly so 
called—most certainly, without any admixture of the mar- 
velous,—a work of intellect and language may, by the 
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power of expression alone, which it displays, or by the 
inspiration with which it is animated, fulfil the ends, and 
be entitled to the name, of poetry.” 

If, with such a text, its two-fold applicability be sought 
for in contemporaneous literature, it will best be found in 
the poetry of William Morris. For, strictly speaking, 
Morris has no invention in that he found the bases of his 
stories in verse ready to his hand. But since, by the combi- 
nation of the other two factors, we reach the same result, 
namely, poetry, this brings us back to our original defini- 
tion, and thus, arguing somewhat in a circle, if the author 
has true poetry, he must also have its three essentials, which 
we shall find to be really the case. 

William Morris is a name known in English circles more 
than in our own. One reason alone is sufficient to explain 
this. His work presupposes not merely education, but a 
classical education, on the part of his readers. Hence, the 
circle of his admirers will necessarily be a restricted one, 
And being once confined over there, it would not be 
likely to break through restrictions and spread over a wider 
area. Besides this, the rule does not hold as well in litera- 
ture as in other fields of life, that a prophet has no honor 
in his own country. Morris is an Englishman, and by that 
fact would appeal more to his own countrymen at the outset. 
But whatever may be assigned as cause, to account for the 
lack of appreciation with which he is met among us, that 
very want of esteem, due to partial ignorance of his poetry, 
is a favoring factor in the few points of the discussion to 
follow, which will thus have the advantage of partial 
novelty. 

William Morris belongs to no particular school. He 
draws from two sources. He follows Homer, the Orphic 
poets and the Greek tragedians, together with the Scandi- 
navian Sagas, but he aopies Chaucer in his style. He is per- 
fectly satisfied to be an imitator. He tells us so himself in 
his apostrophes to his “ master,” Chaucer, whom he follows 
closely in many respects. But he so infuses his own subtle 
2 
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grace into the copy, that it is transformed and breathes anew. 

When, a quarter of a century ago, he published his first 
work, “‘ The Defence of Guenevere,” a collection of ballads, 
he revealed to a few, the latent powers and beauties of a new 
poet. Swinburne has made, in this connection, the trite 
remark that “ except by his best work, no workman can be 
fairly judged.” For this reason we can afford to disregard 
Morris’ earliest poem, although, like the dawn, it presaged 
the light to follow. 

It was when the “ Death of Jason” appeared that men 
realized that a new poet had really come. The story is older 
than literature. It has been the staple of rhapsodist and 
bard, of singer and poet, for ages. Yet Morris did not hesi- 
tate to take it up again, and clothe it in new shape. He is, 
in all his work, the perfected and ripe scholar. His intimate 
knowledge of classicism, of folk-lore, of ancient and medi- 
eval mythology, give him the closest sympathy with the 
stories of bygone ages. He takes old tales, and by his genius, 
recasts them; old figures and rehabilitates them. He is the 
old rhapsodist walking before us in modern guise. And he 
is so full of his rhapsodies that he rapidly hurries us into 
the same raptures and enthusiasm with himself. This inter- 
est depends on the two elements of contrast and simplicity. 
The quiet of the hitherto unexplored seas and lands visited 
by the Argonauts and the comparative innocence of that 
time, are the lights of which succeeding centuries and stern 
history are the shadows. It is fiction in contrast with fact, 
music opposed to murmurs, rest to riot, quiet to the quest 
for the unattainable. 

This explains the hold our minds willingly yield to it, 
and the power of such a poem to awaken and keep our at- 
tention. Morris can claim his method of putting old per- 
sonages and places in new phases as a substitute for strict 
originality, and justly. Yet his relativity and indebtedness 
to Chaucer are all-important. It is his boast. His whole 
work is tinged with this, savors of it, and shows the mold 
of the Chaucerian style in versification, figures and thoughts. 
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Quaint diction, archaic words and phrases betray the forced 
imitation. His use of gray, Chaucer’s favorite color, has 
been noticed by all critics. Minute descriptions and pictur- 
esque delineations of nature show the close following of his 
model. The “Earthly Paradise,” is substantially the same 
idea as the “ Tales.” But, allowing much for the sources and 
style of his work, Morris is no slavish imitator, and, by the 
beauty of his transfigurations and the new elements he adds 
to old framework, may be said to have enough of the inven- 
tive genius to entitle him to stand on an equality with the 
so-called purely creative intellects. 

If, now, we consider Morris’ poetry in reference to the 
second canon of our standard, we shall find that nothing 
need here be deducted. Expression is the soul of poetry. 
Its vitality depends on it. Expression refers both to form 
and meaning. Morris has attained almost perfection in the 
first. He is a singer of sweetest sound. He soothes and 
solaces. The measures are exquisitely modulated. The 
verse flows without varying, except at rare intervals. There 
is no hurry and hot haste, but a gentle hush over the 
rippling rills of rhyme. A few faults in technique may be 
found, but these are seen by the eyes of hypercriticism alone. 
Morris handles rhyme and rhythm without sacrifice of sense 
and substance to skill and sound. The meaning surpasses 
the music of his verse. 

Favorite expressions recur frequently, beautiful in 
thought and language. But it is when we read into and 
between the lines, and come to Morris’ philosophical and 
ethical creed, that we touch the true theme of his poems. 
His early poetry is marked by complete unconsciousness, 
which is as striking as novel. Personality issunk. Nothing 
disturbs the story except an occasional ejaculatory senti- 
ment of the author. But in the “ Paradise” Morris had 
cast away the mask. He voices his own feelings. The 
whole work breathes of a burden of mind that must be 
borne. The conception is a beautiful one. A band of 
brave warriors seek to shun death by journeying in search 
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of a land supposed to give endless life to its inhabitants. 
After various vicissitudes, they come to a place where they 
acknowledge their folly, and where, amid the fostering care 
of kind people, and telling tales to turn the tide of their 
thoughts towards time past, rather than the future, they 
peacefully pass the remaining period of their lives, their 
pilgrimages all over, waiting for the fleet messenger, they 
could not flee. But a shadow stretches over all the stories. 
The key-note is death. We forget it for a few moments in 
beauty of description, or while we follow the Argonautic 
wayfarers when wafted by gentle winds over the white crests 
of the waves, or during some parts of the delightful tales 
rehearsed by the battle-scarred and burden-oppressed war- 
riors and their hosts. But the next instant death stares 
with hollow sockets. There is less of this in “ Jason.” 
But the “ Earthly Paradise” is replete with reminders that 
man must die. 

Death is the burden of the two monologues of Orpheus, 
of the Sirens’ song, of the apostrophes to Change and the 
Earth in “February,” and of many shorter passages. 
Morris is at all times serious, sometimes severely so. There 
are many portions where painful chords are played upon. 
Whose heart-chords have not been stirred by that dirge, 
pitched in a minor key, through which he plays on the 
under-current of feelings, and strikes the deepest notes 
which the human heart is capable of expressing? There is 
no straining, no harshness of tone, but all is in accord with 
the sadness this world ever feels, however colored it may be 
with the outward exhibition of peace and contentment. 
Death is perpetually dwelt on. Morris seems to sing: 





What can man do? With swift and eager feet 

He strives for what to him seems goal, to meet, 
Across the path of life, the noisome trail 

Of disappointment, neither can he fail, 

Mid blinding tears, the looséd mists of cares. 

And touch of samples of all living wares, 

To come at last, with spent strength, broken heart, 
To that cross-road where soul and body part. 
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To Morris there is no life beyond the grave. Death brings 
no hope of remembrance behind, none of immortality 
beyond. Life is enjoyable because death, destroying 
delights, is near. Yet Morris has neither the strong soul- 
sustenance of the Stoic nor the sensual stolidity of the Epi- 
curean. He tries to forget the present, to draw us with him 
into the past, where glamour gilds with greatness the acts of 
demi-gods. He felicitously styles himself “the idle singer 
of an empty day.” He says: 


“T cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing.” 


He is satisfied “to strive to lay the ghosts that crowd 
about life’s empty day.” In this he succeeds. Sadness there 
is. But sadness is sweetening. It may be that this subdued 
feeling reacts on the author, for critics seem to think that 
his last work, a “ Morality,” betrays a more satisfied sense 
of spiritual craving. 

As to Inspiration in Morris’ poetry, this follows from what 
has preceded. Many a man has poetic “afflatus,” but is 
not a poet. Incoherency cannot replace well-regulated 
rhythm. And since Inspiration is akin to Sublimity, and 
perfection of beauty is really sublimity, Morris is the true 
poet in this respect as well. But Inspiration takes many 
forms, and he shows this. The length and sustained power 
of his poems are remarkable. But we have volume without 
verbosity, and in the individual lines, terseness, not tur- 
gidity. It is, however, in emotion and pathos that Morris 
is a master hand. His poetry breathes tenderness. Its 
whole tendency is towards thoughts that are soothing, not 
harsh. Yet there is no effeminacy in tone or lack of vigor, 
but a rest, a relief to which we gladly turn in spite of the 
prevalent sadness. 

A few more points of interest may be noticed. There is 
not the slightest humor in these poems. In this Morris 
fails to copy his master. But there is really no place for it. 
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If present it would grate upon the ear. Besides, one or two 
pessimistic notes are struck, as when we are told that the 
rich must hate the poor; that the greater breaks the lesser 
vessel; that the happy and miserable are enemies. But it is 
the very scarcity of such passages which causes them to be 
noticed. 

Finally, the greatest adverse criticism cast at Morris can 
be dismissed ina few words. He is charged with belonging 
to the “ fleshly” school. A perusal of his works, whether 
taken alone or compared to those of acknowledged leaders 
of that school, proves the contrary. His are neither the soft 
seductions to vice of Swinburne’s sonnets, nor the philo- 
sophical speculations over immorality of Rossetti, nor the 
stark nakedness of Whitman. He is sensuous but not 
sensual. If he gives pictures of unlawful love, as in 
Sthenoboea and Gudrun, he matches it in Philonoé or even 
in Andromeda. And in direct morale no preacher could 
make a stronger plea for purity than does Morris in his 
descriptions of the Circean enchantresses or the successive 
mental and moral phases of the Knight in the “ Hill of 
Venus.” 

The art of criticism in our day is such that only the first 
critic has positive advantage, for he culls the choicest 
passages for his analyses, so that the one who follows must 
build on the former’s basis or lose the best beauties, since 
novelty is prime requisite. Still, enough remains, which, 
combined with previous criticism, enables us to form our 
estimate. Morris will never be popular. .His poetry de- 
mands an educated reader; it is of past days and does not 
accord with the present social status. But examination 
shows its agreement with our standard at the head of this 
article. Not only is it poetry, but more. It has sweetness, 
pathos, Ssincerity, purity. Without being itself vague or 
unpronounced, it touches that chord in our nature to which 
no key can be assigned. 

















Vorcgs. 





Waices. 
The Formation of a Dramatic Club. 





AST winter passed away with no mention whatever of 
the Dramatic Club. The arguments which have so often 
been advanced in favor of such an organization still hold 
good. The dullness of second term, the comparatively small 
cost at which a play could be put upon the stage, and the 
existence in College of sufficient dramatic talent, are argu- 
men tsas applicable now as they ever have been. In addition, 
the one great need felt in our midst has been supplied. Uni- 
versity Hall would be fully large enough for our purpose. 
Certainly no one who has read Mr. Irving’s address deliv- 
ered at Cambridge during the past winter will question the 
importance of the existence of a Dramatic Club. 

To be sure Princeton has no Lander’s theater, neither has 
she had the pleasure of hearing Mr. Irving unfold the prin- 
ciples of the art to which he has devoted his life and talents ; 
but we possess a strong appreciation of the Dramatic Art, 
and the one thing needed is the initial step. It may be 
asserted that there are men in College who, were it ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt that those advocating the production 
of some play were in earnest, would readily yield their sym- 
pathy and generous support. As regards the selection of a 
play, let us have something which all may enjoy, and which 
will make an altogether refreshing stir in our intellectual 
life. The committee of selection might consist of two 
Professors and two members, one chosen from each of the 
upper classes. Let the association consist of not more than 
twenty members, to be chosen by competition and on the 
ground of merit. If organized immediately and work com- 
menced, by the time second term reaches us the association 
would be able to give an entertainment which would reflect 
credit upon its members and afford solid enjoyment to all. 
E. M. F., ’87. 
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Vorces. 





An Instrumental Club. 


F ANY one has ever wondered why the Instrumental 

Club has hung its harp on the willows, he probably duped 
himself into thinking that it was because there is not suffi- 
cient material in college to compose such an organization. 
To convince us that this is a fallacy needs only a second 
thought. Who is so virtuous or in so isolated an abode 
that he has not had oft-repeated occasion to anathematize a 
little because this neighbor or that, or more likely both, so 
zealously and unceasingly avenge their philharmonic pas- 
sion? In fact many tell of having passed through some 
very pitiful experiences. None is more pathetic, however, 
than that of an ’86 man, who hangs suspended between a 
couple of drums and a banjo, and is flanked on all sides by 
more banjos, flutes, violins, and divers and sundry other 
pieces of similar artillery. Of how many others this is a 
parallel experience, it is not safe to state, but, at any rate, 
there is scarce a neighborhood which does not possess an 
indigenous corps of aspiring musicians. These considera- 
tions at once annul the idea that the college is not able to 
supply enough material for a club. 

Perhaps the decisive cause was that this material, abund- 
ant though it be, is not at present of the required quality. 
This is doubtless true, but yet does not render a creditable 
Instrumental Club an impossibility. At the beginning of the 
season the outlook for a foot-ball or base-ball team is often 
far from flattering, but it would be absurd to disband on that 
account. On the other hand, however, the discouragements 
of fortune show the necessity of special energy. It is this 
which often accomplishes most when little has been expected. 
The Instrumental Club also may expect to find this an im- 
partial secret of success. 

If there is not now a sufficient number of good players in 
college to constitute a club, it is simply because they have 
not been practiced, and this will continue to be the reason so 
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long as the present lethargy lasts. The idea should be to do 
1 the best possible with whatever material is at hand, and we 
may be assured that a creditable and successful organiza- 
tion will always result. 

The present crippled condition is to a large extent the . 
direct result of the former management, which displayed a 
total indifference to the future of the club. Other organiza- 
tions have: begun to recognize this as a vital principle of 
continuing their success, and the Instrumental Club is a 
good example of the failure which follows its neglect. 

There is no reason why an association of this kind should 
not be almost as successful as the Glee Club, for our college 
world certainly has enough music in its soul to comprehend 
them both. In fact, the loss of the club is a privation which 
we with difficulty sustain, for we hardly know how to do 
without one. q 

If the club is re-organized this year, they may with reason 
expect that the same efficient management and zealous effort, 
on which others depend, will likewise prosper them, and 
‘that in a year or two, their success and permanence will be 
well assured. 
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Track Athletics. 


HAT the College in general and the Athletic Associa- 
tion in particular have so long been sighing for is at 
last furnished, and we may congratulate ourselves on having 
a paid trainer. This valuable and necessary addition is not 
all, however, for with this season begins the working of a 
new and promising system, according to which any student 
may, by the payment of a small sum, become a member of 
the Association, and is then passed into all exhibitions, and 
entered to all contestants’ events, as well as entitled to all 
the privileges of the track and training. 
With this flattering prospect of little cost and good train- 
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ing in view, the Association has received quite an influx of 
new members, many of whom are intent upon making the 
most of their opportunities. In fact, there are numerous and 
unmistakable signs of a complete bracing up, and at this we 
are all duly rejoiced. Though men may have no intention 
of training for any events, there are still urgent reasons why 
they should possess a membership ticket. 

The admittance to the exhibitions and sports consumes 
two-thirds of the value of a ticket, and, therefore, the out- 
sider is not so much of an economist after all. On the 
other hand, we should all be willing to lend our support in 
this small way, if we expect the Association to be a college 
organization which may prosper. 

Those who have never trained heretofore will, in the 
October handicap games, be put on an equal footing with 
those of experience, and are thereby given every induce- 
ment for immediately commencing work. 





Printed Notes. 


_— exists among divers professors in most all col- 
leges an enterprising hostility against the whole tribe of 
printed notes, insomuch that they would fain eradicate them 
from our midst. On the other hand again, certain pro- 
fessors, touched with a spirit of philanthropy, even go 80 
far as to submit their MS. to the students, that a syllabus 
may be made therefrom. As to the students themselves, it 
is notorious that they are one and all in favor and likewise in 
possession of as many of these printed notes as are not of too 
ancient date to be longer of good service. 

To have a plain talk, therefore, concerning a practice at 
which some rail while others endorse, we deem as not 
unworthy of our time. Let us then see what advantages are 
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gained on the one hand or lost on the other by abstaining 
from the use of these printed notes. 

In the first place, if a student undertakes to report the 
lectures himself, as he must needs always do, he gains 
thereby a wonderful and lifelong facility in writing a slash- 
ing and invincible hand. Meanwhile he is ever and anon 
kept busier than the busiest bee, and busy people, it is said, 
never get into mischief. But this is not all. The flight of 
time and the rapidity of the professor’s gait, both combine 
to give the student, who is anxious to get down as much as 
possible, excellent practice in making a long story much 
shorter. He is obliged to think, decide and act in a jiffy; 
to curtail his sentences, to abridge his ideas, and oftentimes 
to both curtail and abridge them so much as to convey no idea 
whatever. This acquirement is, nevertheless, invaluable in 
this age, when all manner of ellipsis and elision is aceounted as 
virtue, when men do business on the run, when words of 
over three sylables are either familiarly curtailed or else 
abandoned, and where mathematicians are striving to dis- 
cover or invent that “fourth dimension,” by which spirits 
travel hither and thither in no time. 

There is another advantage claimed by some but realized 
by nobody. Indeed, it may seem plausible to people much 
given to theorizing, that the student would certainly re- 
member what he has thus deposited on paper. This is a 
fallacy, and experience proves it to be such. The explanation 
probably is that one’s time, instead of being occupied in 
understanding and grasping the subject, is, in fact, chopped 
up like straw in a cutting-box, by being spent in trying to 
simultaneously remember, transcribe and forecast some half 
dozen mere words. This rapid ingress and exit of words 
simply, was never calculated to leave any ideas behind, and, 
forsooth, actually does no more than was calculated. 

Not one of these numerous benefits rendered by diligent 
note-taking is lost, however, in the judicious use of such a 
syllabus as is used in Prof. Johnston’s course, while, above 
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all, the vantage ground of having a complete and legible set 
of notes is also secured. In this way the student is by no 
means rendered idle or enervated from having nothing to 
do, for the syllabus does not contain it all by any means. 
Nor is his every moment consumed in vigorously scribbling 
down a string of words which are at once forgotten. The 
notes one takes are in illustration or expansion of what the 
syllabus partly explains, and this, at least, the student must 
read and apprehend in order that he may save his own time 
and labor. Thus it happens that at the end of the hour - 
the student has some tolerable knowledge of the subject, 
and, above all, a far better set of notes for future study than 
he could possibly otherwise have. He will then have some 
assurance, when preparing for recitation or examination, that 
he will not be called upon to expound some point, which 
for lack of time and speed, he failed to record. 

Not only the efficiency but also the amount comprehended 
by the lectures will be not a little enhanced by dint of using 
the time now consumed by repetitions and halts. 

Peradventure some may say that there will be a class of 
men who, being once supplied with a syllabus and withal 
possessed of no great thirst for knowledge, will therefore 
conclude that they have enough to pass them, and can there- 
fore take it easy and do nothing. Let no one mourn on 
this account. These are all of that same class, who at pres- 
ent, during a lecture in History or English, sit meekly by, 
draw pictures or dream like owls. Their case is hopeless. 

If, therefore, our experience as students, candidly told, 
furnishes any criteron, or if desires of ours have any weight, 
we trust that numerous others will be induced to follow the 
example of that esteemed professor who has kindly fur- 
nished us asyllabus of his course. 














EDITORIALS. 





Kaitorials. 


WING to College opening a week later, the Lrr. was 
unable to appear on its usual date of publication. 





E REGRET to announce the resignation of Mr. Hillard 
as treasurer. The vacancy has been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. George Reynolds. 





E CANNOT refrain from congratulating the nine and 
its management on their success last season. It cer- 
tainly deserves great praise, and even if the championship 
was not won, it warrants high hopes for the future. 
Great credit is now due Capt. Shaw for getting his men 
to work immediately on their return. 





()°® Prize Story for twenty dollars was due for this Sep- 
tember number, but owing to the small number of 
competitors, due to the long vacation and its distracting 
influences, we have decided to postpone the contest until the 
December number. This will give plenty of time, and we 
hope the competition may be spirited and close. 

It may be well to remember that our Prize Sketch is due 
in November, open only to contributors, to the exclusion of 
editors. 
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EpIToRIALs. 





Chapel Stage. 


i change that has been made in the time of delivering 
Chapel Stage cannot fail to meet with the hearty ap- 
proval of the college. Last year the lack of interest that 
characterized the Senior speaking was largely due to the 
fact that the various divisions of the speakers, instead of 
foliowing one another at intervals of a week, were so far 
separated as to greatly detract from the general interest. 
This year, as Senior speaking has been confined to first term, 
we feel sure that the drag and apathy of last year’s perform- 
ances will be obviated. 





Ww OFTEN hear regrets expressed at the fact that many 
of the old customs once prevalent in college are fast 
passing away. When we think of “the good old times,” 
we are apt to remember only the good and be forgetful of 
the bad. This is the position occupied by those members 
of college who have endeavored to preserve the old tradi- 
tions and customs as regards the class feeling existing be- 
tween the Sophomores and Freshmen. No doubt a certain 
amount of class feeling is legitimate and praiseworthy; but 
we must not forget it is a very easy matter to carry this to too 
great an extreme, and we are very sorry to say that this has 
been done this year. Nothing is more in opposition to the 
development of a true university spirit than a petty strife 
between the two lower classes. We have frequently heard 
the statement made that “a little mild hazing is a good 
thing, as it takes the conceit out of any one.” Granted for 
supposition that such is the case, we must remember that he 
who inflicts this reproof, if such it can be called, is in no 
wise profited by it. It is another example of “the cure is 
worse than the disease.” 

















EDITORIALS. 





Literary Clubs in College. 


ITHIN a comparatively few years the college has wit- 
nessed a literary awakening. Undoubtedly the enlarge- 
ment of the scope of general literature and the additional 
facilities for its study presented in the present courses 
extending through Junior and Senior years have been the 
prime causes of this revival. The spread of this movement 
depends now not so much on the instruction given in the 
class-room as the efforts of the students themselves. Already 
much has been accomplished by the latter and much still 
remains to be done by them. The formation of literary 
clubs for the purpose of discussion and criticism is one of 
the best and surest means of fostering a true literary spirit. 
A few years ago and the debating clubs were the only 
existing forms of literary clubs which showed that any- 
thing like a literary spirit existed among the students. Now 
the case is very different, and the distinctively literary club 
has as many advocates and supporters as the debating 
society. We do not wish to be understood as rating one of 
these clubs above the other in influence or the number of 
benefits attendant upon their development; in fact, the one 
is the necessary complement of the other. Let us hope that 
during this year this literary movement may receive encour- 
agement and additional impetus from the students. 





Public Debates. 


i question of a series of debates between the two Halls, 
to be given to the public during the long winter months, 
was raised by Dr. McCosh last spring, and partially dis- 
cussed by the college press. It met with almost universal 
favor, aud now that Chapel Stage is confined to the first 
term, it seems that it will only require energy on the part 
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of the Halls to institute these unquestionably valuable 
exercises as prominent features of second term’s work. The 
practice to the contestants will be most valuable for the 
Lynde Debate. The rivalry between the two Halls will 
warrant the warmest enthusiasm, and excite the deepest 
interest on the part of the college at large. The advisability 
of the scheme is undisputed, and now its future success 
depends upon the spirit in which it is taken up by the stu- 
dents, and especially by the Senior Class. 

We would advise that each Hall appoint a committee to 
confer with a committee from the Faculty upon the matter. 
Thus all the preliminary steps may be arranged, and reports 
made of what final action may be required. By all means 
let it be seen to at once, so that everything can be properly 
adjusted before the opening of second term. 


Foreign Influence on American Literature. 


- THAT very familiar and pleasing collection of essays 
entitled “ My Study Windows,” Mr. Lowell makes no 
secret of the fact that he is a true American. The short 
essay “ On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” contains 
a deal of truth, and ought to be familiar to all of us. 
Within the past few years the number of Americans “ who 
have to go to the Alps to learn what the divine silence of 
snow is, who must run to Italy before they are conscious of 
the miracle wrought every day under their own noses by the 
suuset,” this class has greatly increased in numbers. It has 
its ardent adherents in society, art, literature and science; 
in fact, we often hear the expression “ intensely English,” 
but the pleasing epithet of “intensely American” has not 
yet been coined. Circumstances in themselves trivial, and 
of no real importance when viewed in their relation to gen- 
erally accepted truths, are often indicative of facts. Our 
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fellow-countryman who’ desired the Genesta to win in the 
recent yacht race, for no other reason than because she was 
English, was only a slightly aggravated type of a large class 
in our society. While this principle has a large number of 
over-zealous supporters who have justly called forth the ridi- 
cule of the community, it also has a large band of less ardent 
followers whose efforts are winning new disciples. Nowhere 
is this tendency more apparent at present than in the field of 
American literature, and here it finds ample exemplification. 
The works of Washington Irving failed to meet with their 
due appreciation until after they had received words of praise 
from abroad. There are a great many persons who really 
feel sorry when they hear us called “a nation of barbarians 
in literature;” but they rest contented with the fact that, for 
the present, at least, this is unavoidable. This admission 
has exerted a very great influence on writers in every depart- 
ment of our literature. In poetry all our best poetry is dis- 
tinctively American. Longfellow falls below his average 
when he deals with foreign subjects; and Whittier is at his 
best when his poems smack most of the soil. In fiction the 
case isthe same. Most of the best productions of our prom- 
inent novelists have been their earliest works; delineations 
of American character and life. Then, almost without 
exception, these authors, influenced by the current opinions, 
have introduced foreign scenes, customs and persons, until 
at last they have hidden our individuality, and even our 
nationality, and so we have come to doubt whether, after 
all, “the American is the Englishman reinforced.” 

8 
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Departing S hath d 
An aspect tenderly illumed, 

The gentlest look of Spring ; 
That calls from yonder leafy shade 
Unfaded, yet prepared to fade, 

A timely carolling. 





—Worpsworth. 


E PITY him who cannot spend some part of his vacation in the 

country. Whether it be in the mountains or by the seashore, or 
far away from either, where the gentle ripple of the brook makes music, 
and the green grass a pillow. There, with the blue sky overhead and 
the voice of the woodland songsters about him, he can find genuine 
rest and enjoyment. 

But how about the vacation? The Gossip must sit down and tell his 
circle of friends how he spent it, though he doubts very much whether 
others spent it in the same way. Even now thoughts of pleasant hours, 
of shady nooks and delightful conversations, rise up in memory. Were 
it in the power of the Gossip to write up the experiences of his readers 
during these short months, what an interesting and gossipy chapter it 
would make in Vol. XLI of the Lit. The little bits of romance that 
have happened in the life of each; the walk on the beach, the moon- 
light ride in the mountains. It would not be a very literary chapter, 
perhaps, but it would be intensely interesting. 

Some very delightful hours have been spent in studying the earlier 
life and first productions of noted literary men, the character of their 
works, their method of getting before the public, and the way the public 
received them. There is no part of a literary man’s life more interesting 
than just that period when his fate is in the balances; when the action 
of a review, or the whim of a critic or of the publisher may decide whether 
he is to be one of the “immortals.” Just then it‘is that one feels the 
significance of the oft-repeated words: 


** Behold on what a slender thread 
Hangs everlasting things!" 


Read in the light of their subsequent career, there is a freshness and 
energy about the early works of some authors which contrasts wonder- 
fully with their more mature productions. We feel the very buoyancy 
and fervor of youth in every line, and an absence of philosophy and 
preaching. Especially is this so among the poets. There the dreams 
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and fancies of youth hold undisputed sway. Their verses may lack in 
music and in finished structure, but in energy it is doubtful if poets ever 
surpass their first productions. 

It is remarkable, too, how many authors began their literary career 
under a nom de plume. It would be interesting if some one who has 
time and taste would collect the different names by which English and 
American authors have been known to the reading public. Just when 
the custom of hiding behind the pen came into vogue is more than the 
limited knowledge of the Gossip can tell. Whether it was the custom 
among Greek and Roman authors I must also leave to older writers, but 
it is certain that it has been the custom for many centuries among 
English men of letters. Way back in the days of Spencer and Sir 
Thomas Moore we find them employing this modest way of giving birth 
to their ideas. And whata brilliant constellation of literary orbs first 
twinkled into the clear blue sky in that way! There was Swift and 
Addison and Shelley, Thackeray and Dickens and Lamb, and among 
American authors, Irving and Emerson and Poe. Others might be 
named, for the numbers of those who have flashed into notoriety and 
continued to shine is small. Authors are like members of the planetary 
system in another way—they have to be discovered. The telescope of 
criticism first reveals them after long and careful observation, and then 
their real names become known, and they are recognized as fixed stars 
in the firmament of letters. 

I have found Thackeray a well-spring of pleasure and profit for the 
summer hours. Not only has it been a pleasure to read him, but also to 
read about him has been my delight. Thackeray’s early experience 
best illustrates the thorny road which the ordinary seeker after literary 
honors must travel, the drudgery, the discouragements, the despair. 
Anthony Trollope’s short account of his life and works is a valuable 
book for any one who may desire to know about him, but, after all, he 
is best discovered in his works themselves. In his minor and miscella- 
neous writings the student must seek, if he would find a complete life of 
the great author. : 

But it would be impossible to mention even the different sources 
whence enjoyment has been derived, let alone to speak of each in par- 
ticular, and I may take up this subject at another time. 

The newspapers seem disposed to underestimate the influence of our 
American Colleges in fostering a literary spirit among the people. I 
have read frequent articles in the leading journals during the summer 
on this subject, and they all assert that “the proportion of non-collegiate 
men in the lists of authorship is greater to-day than ever before.” 
Whether this is the result of a prejudice against college education, or 
of a desire simply to show what has been accomplished without its aid, 
it is impossible to determine, though it is probably the latter. It is a 
well-known fact that there are fewer college-bred men in journalism 
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to-day than in any other profession, and this may account for the desire 
among men of that profession to magnify the non-collegiates in the 
lists of authorship. But, be that as it may, what of the assertion? Is 
it true? And, if so, what is the answer to it? Ifthe question is worthy 
of consideration at all—and such statements going the rounds of the 
leading newspapers uncontradicted are capable of deterring many young 
men of literary taste from investing in a college education—a profound 
answer ought, perhaps, to come from some of our prominent college 
champions. It must be admitted that of the number of those now 
prominent in authorship almost an equal proportion have not graduated 
from college. But does this bear upon the question whether our col- 
leges are developing and fostering a literary spirit in the least? It 
simply shows that almost one-half of our prominent authors have not 
had, perhaps could not afford, the advantages of a college education. It 
shows, too, that the literary spirit which is born in men cannot be 
wholly fettered by circumstances, but is as his whose 


—** Genius glinted forth, 
Rose like a star that touching earth, 
For so it seems, 
Doth glorify its humble birth 
With matchless beams.”” 


Had these men who have achieved success in spite of circumstances 
been trained in the schools; had they drank from the fountains of 
Grecian and Roman literature; had they been stirred by the music of 
Homer’s and Virgil’s harp, and had they been trained in the purest 
models of prose and poetic style, what power might it have added to 
their pens! Some of those, we are sure, whose names are placed in the 
list of non-college graduate authors regretted all their lives their lack 
of college training. Irving is perhaps the most illustrious American 
author whose name would fall in that list, and it is distinctly stated in 
his life, written by his nephew, that he felt the need of the training 
which the colleges give. He knew nothing of the Greek language, and 
was but imperfectly trained in the Latin, and he learned the modern 
languages abroad. That a man of literary taste would be benefited by 
a drill in these studies no one, we think, will doubt. 

But all this may be admitted, and it may still be claimed that. colleges 
do not develop a taste for literature. One who has never graduated from 
college of course is not most competent to speak on this subject, but 
those of us who have felt our spirits kindle and quicken by coming in 
contact with kindred minds, and who have had the sacred flame kept 
burning by the thoughts and writings of the great minds of the past, 
can testify to the influence which college life and college training exert 
upon the student’s mind. 
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HERE is a time for everything. That of physical activity, the great 
do-nothing, the great as-you-please, the long, but too short vacation, is 
gone. No more soft sighing winds; no more summer siestas ; no more— 
what? Each one can best fill the blank, as “him doth list.” But then 
come the whispered words of recent recollections. Fair forms and faces 
follow and flit by. Friendships formed, flimsy and false, perhaps, gild 
days of future greeting. And, in spite of meeting shallowness here and 
sarcastic hollowness there, the soul sees a thick sediment of the pure and 
the practical and the profitable spreading silently in it, the result of 
happy hours, congenial converse, and contact with sweet spirits. Our 
prose Muse is, however, too meditative. The time for the militant 
mental state is now here. Far be it from us to intimate that allusions to 
Summer are akin to that sentimentality which seeks solace in the song 
bewailing the past, and having no share in the future. No; but the 
glow on the green leaves, or, already, the fading and falling foliage warn 
us of coming cold. Autumn is the time of activity. We breathe more 
bracing breezes. We feel a new force fostered by the pleasant days of 
the past. So that the occasional look backwards stimulates, rather than 
retards, sluggish steps. The time for putting on the harness, heavy and 
hard at times, has thus come. Yet there are renewed strength and cor- 
responding courage, bits picked here and there, broken though they be, 
incident, talk, anecdote, experience, travel, with which to enliven and 
quicken one’s mind. Finally, the set time for the magazine has come. 
The Century opens with a fine portrait of Grant which seems to trans- 
mit the suffering he experienced. The first paper is by Howells on Siena, 
written in a breezy style and finely illustrated by engravings which 
catch the peculiar tone of sketches in black and white. In “The 
Silent South,” Cable continues the discussion of the vital question in 
both our ethics and economy, as to the status to be accorded the black 
race. There is the true ring in hissentences, which gives ground to hope 
that the scales will fall from others of the young generation in the new 
South, who, like him, have “sympathies ranged upon the pro-southern ” 
side, and convictions drifting irresistibly on the other. “Among the Red 
Roofs of Sussex ” is just the experience which has always seemed to us 
idyllic. To leave the muggy, murky city; to find that perfection of 
country scenery and rustic beauty, with just enough parts of antiquity, 
quiet, and unsophisticated, though naturally bright natives, mixed in 
right proportion to make an agreeable compound, and yet to have town 
so near country as not to break a certain contact, when necessary, with 
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city civilization, is,in a way, the perfection of summer pastime. “ Crow’s 
Nest” is, in the novelette, what the former article was in description. 
The people in each are at the antipodes socially, but in both have the 
childishness and rusticity due to separation from the rush of the world. 
This, apart from the pathetic and simple beauty of the plot and story, 
Grant’s “ Personal Memoirs,” though but repetitions in full of histori- 
cally discussed points, interest both because of their personality and 
their authoritativenesss. An article on Alaska by Schwatka, one on the 
“Abolition Excitement in Connecticut,” another on “The Twilight of the 
Poets,” by Stedman, together with others, poems and the departments, 
complete this issue. 

Harper’s continues its serials, both in novels, and in papers on “ Labra- 
dor” and “ Great American Industries,” the latter of which explains the 
process of manufacturing beer from its inception. In a “ Model State 
Capitol ” is given a description of one of the most beautiful of American 
cities, Hartford, with its beautiful houses, gardens and parks and public 
buildings. But by far the most interesting article is that on “ Mexican 
Politics.” Our increasing commercial intercourse with that country must 
lead to an interest in its affairs. And the vividness with which the 
bloodless revolution of last year is described is striking. We feel a con- 
tagious enthusiasm. Of the stories, “A Priest of Doorga” is oriental in 
style, and good. “A Puritan Indeed ” is, historically, important, but of 
the sombreness which is not relieved by rapidity of action, as in 
the previous story. 

The September Atlantic contains the opening installments of Henry 
James’ long-heralded new story, “The Princess Casamassima.” As 
usual, the setting is foreign. There is no clue at the outset as to the pos- 
sible events to follow, so that the interest is thus awakened and sus- 
tained. In “The Laureate of Death” Howells has introduced an 
almost unknown name to the American literary public, an attempt 
which, however it appeals to an educated class eager for news and com- 
parative novelty, yet needs the cloak of a connoisseur’s name and his 
recommendation to attract the attention. To reveal the’ beauties of a 
foreign poet is a step in the direction of making our literature as cosmo- 
politan as it should be, to be in keeping with our versatility and com- 
plexity in all other respects. “Childhood in English Literature and 
Art” treats of a specific phase and a special point of view regarding 
these two branches. The scant reference to children in Shakespeare is 
striking and noteworthy, an exception hard to account for in the great 
dramatist. 

“A Diplomatic Episode” is such an incident as those from which his- 
tory arises and points its own moral; one which it would be good for 
short-sighted senators and so-called responsible representatives to study. 
There are three articles, however, of great interest to students in general. 
That on “Ancient and Modern Greek” pursues a different line of discus- 
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sion from that which has been dinned abroad the last few months. Yet 
here is a practical answer, based on experience, to the mooted question on 
classical or non-classical education. Theargument is, do not study Greek, 
beautiful but lifeless. A certain pan-hellenism is, however, possible in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Therefore the study of the modern tongue is, 
commercially, not valueless. But, as the author shows, we must under- 
stand ancient to really master modern Greek. To the student there is, 
of course, no question as to this necessity. So that, on the speedy and 
utilitarian side, the old is absolutely called for as a basis for the new 
Greek, to both traveler, thinker and tradesman. 

Next is “The Poetic Element in the Medieval Drama,” showing a 
revival of interest in the still far-from-exhausted field of the drama of 
the Dark Ages. Lastly, of peculiar Princeton interest, isthe criticism on 
“MacMaster’s Second Volume,” which does not seem to have met with 
the same enthusiasm as the first. Perhaps the novelty had worn off. 
However that may be, there are valid objections which this criticism 
urges strongly. Too much minutia weakens. There isa lack of con- 
tinuity. And he fails to give the weight of his opinion definitely on the 
one or the other side. Gravest fault of all, not mentioned here, is the 
estimate of Washington and others. In spite of these defects, the 
many wonderful excellencies remain. The extraordinary labor in- 
volved, the easy, graceful style, and the historical value as a history, not 
political as much as public, are still apparent. 

In A History of the United States, by Alexander Johnston, (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York,) we see that the glory of the house, historically, has 
not utterly departed since we lost MacMaster. Prof. Johnston has 
adopted an original method. He discards dry details on the one hand 
and sugared stories on the other. His book is neither for the child nor 
solely the adult student. It aims to impress on the mind, at the impres- 
sionable age of youth, the questions of vital and “ national” importance. 
The bulk of the book is devoted, therefore, not to the formative, but to 
the following period. It thus covers fully the administrations. The 
author evidently believes in the Baconian theory, “the orderly array of 
facts.” The result is a succinct, logical and interesting history, whose 
value is enhanced both by the topical treatment of the separate terms 
and by the admirable system of questions, cross-references, and state and 
geographical facts, forming a work within a work. The whole execution 
is good. We differ on one point from the author, who deprecates illus- 
trations. These seem to add interest and form valuable object-teachers. 
The work will doubtless meet with the success due its worth and novel 
treatment of old and new themes. We trust it is only a precursor of 
other books of a similar character from the same pen. 
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June 6ra.—Yale, 5; Princeton, 11; in Princeton. 

June 12rn.—Dartmouth, 5; Princeton, 15; in Princeton. 

Jung 13ru.—Reading of Theses......Caledonian games......Dartmouth, 
5; Princeton 7...... Glee and Banjo Club concert. 

June 14rH.—Baccalaureate sermon preached in Marquand Chapel by 
President McCosh...... Annual meeting of the Philadelphian Society. 

June 15rnu.—Class Day......Annual meeting of Board of Trustees...... 
J. O. contest. 
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